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And so l won my Genevieve, 
My bright and beauteous bride. —Coleridge. 

Ir was on the morning of a clear and magnificent dav in autumn 
that Walter Aust'n left town in a barouche to visit his father at the 
seashore, for the first time in six years. A cool north-westerly 
wind had been blowing since the dawn, and the sky, whose living 

jueness Wds as CX juisitely de ep and lust rous as the eye of an ador- 

yg seraph, was piled high with foam-like heaps of cloud, whose tu- 
multuous, still-mounting grandeur of aspect impressed the spirit 
with the lofty clearness of a divine awe. It was a scene of glad- 
yess, beauty and peace. As the ambitious barrister left the dim and 
stractions of the city behind him, and was driven along a seques- 
tered road, beside which the grass was yet glittering with dew, and 
the rustling of the boughs sending forth a low and interrupted roar, 
the strife of his heart died away within him. Tyrranous passion 
lay unmoving and hush; the armed and battling mood of intellect, 
so long habitual to his life, gave way to a calm soul of meditation 
Beneath the inspiration of the heavens his spirit bowed and rested, 
With a full but soft emotion, 
Like the swell of summer's ocean. 
The celestial sympathy of youth was renewed within his bosom ; 
and every earthly form and hue which had shadowed the murror of 
is being, faded away, tll it reflected nothing but the heaven above 


tim. There flowed upon him and around him, an influence and an 





ssence, alien and antagonist to all the tempers, feelings, hopes and 
powers, of which his former existence had been composed ; and in 
the experience of that moment he recognized that intellect is one 
world, and that spirit is another 

Since Walter had left home for college he had not seen his pa- 
rent. While both parties loved one another abundantly, and were 





mutually assured of that state of things, they were both possessed 
of strong sense and sober dignity, and both perceived that by jour- 
neying homewards during these years of study, money and time 
would be wasted, without real advantage ; and therefore the subject 
{ Walter’s return had never once been alluded to in the course of 
ther correspondence. Mr. Austin wisely resolved, like the ear! of 
Chesterfield, to spare his son *‘ the infliction of his fondness,” for 
had no notion of keeping the bov’s mind and character everlast- 
gly in petticoats by prolonging to manhood the endearments of the 
When Walter left him to go to college, he said to him, 


as he shook him by the hand, ‘* God bless you, my son; take care 


f your money, and write to me reasonably often.’ 


irsery 
* The youth was 
{much the same build, in point of character, with his father, and 
aving little relish for the ecstacies of affection, thought that he per- 
med his filial duty better by studying and working with unrest- 
gdiligence than by cherishing a personal devotion to his parent 


+f 


Having now completed his studies, he felt inclined to drive down 


to the country, to mature his future plans, to refresh his spirits, 


recover the generosity of his temper ; and no place seemed ro 


t for this purpose as his father’s house. 





They were about three hours from town, and were descending a 
mg hill with great rapidity, when a turn in the road displayed a 
spectacle which startled the traveller with the severest suddenness 
surprise. ‘The way was narrow, and on one side was skirted by 


wall ofrocks. A young lady, apparently, had been clambering up 
the rocks in quest of berries, when the rapid sound of wheels had 
struck her ear. Thinking that in that position the vehicle would 
me right against her, she had sprung down into the road, only in 
ne to tind the horses directly upon her. Unable to use her limbs, 
she sank upon the earth in terrour. The coachman endeavoured 
arrest the horses, but in vain. Walter, who had started forward 
tom his seat at the least moment of alarm, saw a large dark eye up- 
rused towards him in all the fervour of agony, and with the swift- 

ss of light he seized one of the reins, and whirled round the ear- 


age with all his might. The consequence was, that the barouche 
vas thrown over, and Walter flung into the ravine; but the lady 
was uninjured 
The de pth of the gullev into which our hero was thrown was for- 
nately not great, and he alighted on his feet. He hastened at 
we back to the road in which the mnocent cause of this disaster 
was standing, the picture of amazement and fright In the interest 
the occasion, forgetting ceremony, he sprang forward and seized 
er hand in both his own, and eagerly inquired whether she was hart 
* Not at all,’ 
aire d? 


‘she replied breathlessly ;—** but you—are not you 


“ Not the least in* the world.”’ 

When Walter had succeeded in calming her agitation, and had 
conducted her to a spot a little distance from the road, he returned 
‘0 the carriage to see what had occurred to it. Happily the horses, 


having got entangled among the bushes, had stopped directly ; the 
coachman had kept his seat, and nothing had been fractured. By 
their joint efforts the vehicle was righted and set upon the road, and 
the coachman reinstated. 

“ Drive to the bottom of the hill,” said Walter, ** and mind you 
Wait there 
“With your permission,” he 


drive slowly il lcome. Iwill see this lady home 





added, bowing as he advanced 


towards her. 


some reserve, and a tone that 


** Certainly,” she replied with 
meant nothing at all 


1 silence, when the lady 


Thev walked along for a minute or two i: 
searching g! and gazed 


suddenly turned her earnest, ince upon him, 


mtently into his countenance 
“IT am sure you are bruised,” said she; “truly, are you not 

wounded ’” 

least,” said Walter 2s he 


that brilliant gaze, and felt a shower of light and love flung from it 


* Not outwardly, at blushed beneath 


on his heart. The radiance of 





another day seemed to dwell upon 


her brow : the glory of an unseen sun seemed resting on her coun- 


Never till that moment had the stern, proud spirit of the 


tenance | 


aspiring vouth been humbled or confused 

The Walter Austin 
chained * to listen and adore her,” showed about twenty years, and 
Hk r 


full, rich form displayed high health, and bore witness to those ha 


person at whose side felt himself gently 


was perhaps rather below than above the common height 


bits of wild and intrepid exercise which on this occasion had so 


nearly proved serious. Her complexion fell short of 


in that small degree which left the spectator in doubt whether she 


fairness just 


was naturally a faint brunette, or whether that hue had been caught 
from the winds as she roamed among the hills, and “ grew in sun 


Her features were sm 


eye, which was large, d 


and shower.” ll, with the exception of her 


istinctly shaped, 


arged with deep expression, and full 


EP" 
usitely clear in lus 


and « x 
tre ; but, though small, were c} 
and as black 


her t¢ mple s, had fallen 


Her hair was coy 
been fastened 


of variant sensibility ous, as jet 


two full locks, which had beside 


out of curl, and the ends hung down and rested on her neck. She 


wore long gloves, which were intended to reach up to the short 


sleeves of her gown, but falling a little below them, displaved an 
arm as richly full and fair and round as that ** arm sublime” of the 


queen ot love which floated on the air when to slow meltu og strains 


of music she approached the dancing Graces. A placid smile, which 


seemed to be habitual to her face, exhibited a row of 
} 


peda, 


teeth which 


were well set and s! and no doubt would have been very white 


of blackberries, which 


rers \ 


id ol being 


if they had not been stamed blue by the putes 


had imparted the same treacherous hue to her lips and fir 


bunch of flowers in her left hand ; a bonnet which, inste 


on her head, was tied by a string round her neck, and hung down 


her back; and a silk apron, completed her costume In spite of 


these a} pearances, howeve r, it was plain to Walt r's judicious eve, 





a 





! 
that his new acquaintance was very far from being a common coun 


try-girl. Her face and air showed great refinement and high breed- 
ing, and there was something in her manner which indicated fami- 
larity with society 


nee—the lady plucking 





The pair proceeded some distance in si 
and putting in her mouth the leaves of the flowers she held 


Hon writhing himself mto a hundred sh aye s,and trv 


, and her 
compa rinvatn 
to think of something tosay. Walter felt himself possessed by an un- 


controllable mirthfulness of feeling, which arose perhaps partly from 





the excitement of the late harmless accident, partiv from the fun- 


ainess of the blue lips and odd trim of the lady, and partly it was 


one of the phases of the many-mooded masker, Love He would 


have been heartily willing to dance ah rnopipe, or make a display of 


still-vaulting, had he been able ; but to indulge humour 


both taking too 


his merry 


in the wav of speaking was impossible, 


| without 


great a liberty with a perfect stranger, and running into a wildness 


of nonsense unworthy of himseil To say anvthing serious, was 


quite beyond his power; and this state of things brought him to a 


complete but most unwilling silence fter they had walked on for 





some time, the lady suddenly br out into an expression of her 


rif 


regret at having occasioned this awkward affair, and of obligation 


to him for having saved her life, as if she had then first thought of 
the matter 


** 1 beg you will feel no regret,” replied Walter; * for nothing is 


broken, and nobody is hurt; and as for obligation, I assure you it 


is all on my side, for I was goimg along, 


inthe m 


little 


st humdrum, com- 
monplace manner imaginable, when this matter occurred to 


diversify mv thoughts, and add to my journey the embellishment of 


a delightful adventure. And im procuring me the honour and plea- 


sure of vour society, it has given me a happiness I cannot express.” 
lady made no re- 


To this, which was added in a lower voice, the 





ply, but continued to eat her rose-leaves. Walter, likewise, having 
delivered his speech, came to a dead halt 

After a while their walk brought them to the brow of the hill 
A beautiful villa. 


in the English cottage style, stood in the centre, embowered with 


whence thev looked down upon the plain below 





trees A broad, gravelled walk, skirted on both sides with noble 
elms. led to it from the spot directly beneath them ln the distance 
the hills, covered with purple and yellow foliage, vied with the tow 





ering clouds, ** im gay theatre pride,” the scene splendid 


‘Is not that magnificently beaut youth, with 


enthusiasm 





* Most beautiful '” rephed the lady, with a dee sigt 

Walter turned towards her, with deep interes his countenance 
and tone 

* Why do you sich, Marv 

* How did you tind out my name was Marv said she, looking 
him m the face, with a crave curiosity 

*Tsn't it? 

“Ves.” 

* | knew that tender nee f smuc and t r ant glance 
could bear no name but Mary. | knew, too, that nothing answered 
wa er me could so move my spirit to its depths W hat 


vhich Walter had freeuently heard, and though 


id never seen its bearer belore, he at once knew all about her 


a which was now m view, but she had 


' , " . ; 
ithe citv, and had been the most distinguished 


belle of the season dent, in the prosecution of his plas . 


vad resolutely eschewed society ; but though he had gone nowhere, 


his friends had often mentioned the name of Mary Canning—the 





admired of all admirers. When he contrasted what he had heard 
of her fashion, genius d distinction, with the careless dress and 
purple teeth, he was once delighted and diverted. He surveyed 
her for a few mstants, and then burst out a la 

“What are vou la ! mat 

**My dearest lady, you look so funny, with your blue lips and 
bonnet-necklace 

* You ought to be glad that the blue us ¢ mv lips and not on 
my stockings,”’ was her reply 

The joces« temper which | ad yust now preva led with Walter 
was vielding to one of a deeper aua more seriows aspect He 
turned towards the distant hulls and was silent An hour before 
he had been persuade { that both his character and his career were 
carved out with the 1 te e distinctness of a marble temple 
Now every barrier he xd constructed agaist feeling, and every 
plan which he torn vor wept away Hk was thoroughly in 
love, and love was thoro vin him. Indeed, it had been as wise 
for one who was plunged in the sea, and over whom the waves 
were swaving, to resolve that he would not be wet, as for hun to 
determine that he w i not love 

Walter was familiar enough with declarations m asother kind of 
suit; but how to sueceed on this occasion, he did not clearly know 

‘Miss Can “Ag d he, at length, **I trust that the curcum- 
stances of our tirst mee “ ‘ e me to consider myself 
one of your a¢ tunce, without a formal presentation; the rather 
as mv family is of the same rank with vours, and most of my friends 
are vours My name ws Walter Aust I heard of you frequently 
last winter, while | was w , in mv den that vou aud others 
might hearoft me hereatter. Permit me toh pe that my future visits 
Will not be cisagrecahice t V 

*] cannot but feel ha yin cont ny my acquaintance with 
one to whom | 1 sO i tr vw rephed, with consi 
rabie om ssmen \ ither doe hot wish to receive 
strangers hist ce, pal 

“ What 

‘Not st I 

* Particularly not particular str ers, of a particular kind, ye 
meat suid Walter, who saw in a moment that she meant that 
her father had his eve 1 some par lar connexion for her, amd 
did not wish other suit oO approac her 

1 had now descended the | ind were upon the path that 
led from it to the dwelling-house Iw ) persons not jar off were 
seen walking towards them no time was therelore to be lost 
Walter extended towar Miss Canning a flower which he had 
plucked in the course of his walk 


** Mav I hope.’ said he, “that you will wear that upon your bo 


som from the me ve that the lady in ‘the Triad’ wore a 
wild flower of the winds 

She ave him one gl ce of OXpressive sweetness, and bowed 
She placed it upon her st, and nothing more passed between 
them. When they reached the persons who were approaching 
them, she presented tim to the elder of them as her father 


* | hope vou are well, sir,’ sa 


1 Mr. ¢ anuing, in a stately tone, 
and with a profound but frigid bow 

It was perhaps the first time in his life that this high-bred man 
had ever said “ sir’ to a gentleman on his own estate, or had de- 


clined extending his hand. For certain reasons, better known to 
himself than to Walter, he was at that time resolved to repel in 


the most peremptory and decisive manner all such approaches to his 
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daughter lle meant that that dissociating monosyllable should, 
roof and rejection 


but that per- 


in his lips, spe ak ten folio volumes of rey 
To the other, Miss Cann 
| not to be less polite on that account. He was 


ng did not present him 


sou Was determined 
ibout { . with a decidedly bad 


it Having bowed to ** Miss Mary,” 


aman ol expression of counte- 





nance, and clad 1 frock co 
as he termed her, he directed his civilities towards Walter 

*f hope you a wel ir; this isa fine day, sir,” said he; ‘very 
fine day, sir 

“Too cold,” said Walter, grumly Perceiving the exact 7 
tion and inclinations of the party, and knowing that he was de /rop 


it Miss 


nently forward, and compelled 


to all ot had determined to take leave at once; b 


them, li 


Canning brought him more prou 


him into notiec 
“Th rentleman, father,” said she, ** has saved my life 


Her father gave her a proud, disapproving look, which said as 


“why the deuse did you let him take such a liberty as 





“Tf it had not been for him, I should certainly have been driven 


over,’ she continued ; and went on to set torth the partie ulars of 


the preservat 


Mr Canning 


nan of too much feeling and too much breed 


Was a 
ing to pass such a thing by, without acknowledgment ; accordingly 
laving de the repulsive coldness of his address, he expressed his 


Mr. C 


the young man bore, 


gratitude to Walter im very strong terms wining could not 


recall t] ntiquity and emimence of the name 


Without. au tustinetive ind as the conversation went 


forward and Walter displayed that high-born air and spirit, which, 


amid al! his toils, he had « d cultivated 


svinpathy 


verished ar as his life’s best 


heart of the other warmed towards him, and when 


rty, Me Canning, as he 


birthright, the 


he preset thy left the } wok him cord: 


ally by the hand, told him that he should indeed be glad to see him 





whenever he again drove that way 

Walter turned into an adjoiming path a d wandered along in a 
most uncomfortable reverie His ste ps and his meditations were 
arrested by a brook which ran across the way without aay visible 


raised his eyes to look about him, and saw 


fording He 


a man sitting on a log which stretched out into the stream, and mo 


means-ol 


tioning to him with his hand to keep back, while he was looking 
Walter 


stood still, and speedily had the satisfaction of seeing a tine 


“efor r] 
accoraingty 


in another direction entirely into the water 
trout 


landed from the brook to the vast and visible delight of the an- 
gler Walter stepped up to look at the prize The tish was yet 
struggling on the grass, and the angler engaged in reducing him 


to order 

“T saw him lying in the shade as I was strolling along the bank,” 
aaid he, but whether he was talking to Walter, to the fish, or to 
himself, it had been dificult to say, ‘*and immediately | ran for my 
finally took a 


held 


line. | tried a yellow-hammer, and a May-fly, but he 


salmon-tly Are you minded to throw a fly !"’ said he, as he 


the tackle in readiness for Walter 

The young man thanked him kindly, but declined the offer. He 
was engrossed in other matters, und was anxious to find an oppor- 
tunity of asking one or two questions, which it happened that this 
Mr. Oliver had long otliciated 
| 


and 


man was the very person to answel 


in the triple capacity of librarian, tutor secretary, at the house 


ion ot 





of Mr. Canning, and knew more about the history and cond 


the family than perhaps any one either within or out of its walls 


Walter led him that 


long and rambling 


conversation subject, and trom a 


account well dotted with e] iculations and dashed 


into upon 


with re peat d regrets, drew out something like the following state 


ment otf tacts 
Mr Canning had 


among his testamentary papers there was a seale d note addressed 


nherited a large fortune from his father, but 


to his son, which informed him that there existed some difficulty or 


defect in the title of his estate, about which he might one day have 


trouble Mr 


nsel, but everything was pronounced tirm and certain 


1) 


some Canning iunmmediately laid his papers before 


eminent cor 
Reassured by this opinion, he dismissed his apprehensions, and 
gave himself up to the gratification of his tastes, and the fulfilment 
of the one duty which he had at heart—the education of his daugh- 


There was everything in his ease to render that task a de 


Mary, beautiful from her birth, soon displayed extraordinary 


ter 


light 


genius, and such grace and gentleness of character as gave assur- 


ance that the cultivation of her mental powers could not injure her 


moral qualities. Her father resolved to withhold no effort to pertect 


and adorn what nature had so rehly furnished. A tutor, particu- 
larly fitted for the present case, became one of the family ; and 


the most competent professors In every art were en raged to attend 


rht yustly say, in Parrian phrase, that she was 


At that 


her; so that one m 
learned without pedantry, and refined without aflectation 
moment, Mary Canning was probably the most accomplished woman 


in the states Nor had these acquisitions in the slighest degree 


Her 


and the whole 


impaired the n tural charm of her fresh and delightful spirit 
temper was faultiess, her sympathies quick and 
nd cde 


said Mr. Oliver, as he concluded a long harangue upon 


true, 


frame of her feelings exquisitely rich ate “If she has 





any faults,” 
the subject, 
Mary was about eighteen years old when Mr. Grimes became a 


*T have not been able to discover them.” 
visiter in the house. He was a man of low connexions and breed- 
ing, who made a large fortune by stock-jobbing. A transaction tor 
which Mr. Canning employed him as agent, brought them toge- 
ther 
marks, he liked his society on account of his acquaintance with bu- 


his vulgar manners and occasionally coarse re- 


In spite o 


siness, his shrewd insight into men, and his profound devotion to 
They became intimate, and Mr. Canning contided to him} 
One day he brought him from his office into || The marquis of Cadiz had immense possessions in Andalusia, in- ‘i tend our conquest, and capture the surrounding cities.” This 


him 
most of his affairs 


the parlour, and presented him to the acquaintance of his daugh- clud 


ter. Though a man of high birth, and fully alive to the value of it 
in others, he was yet very worldly and selfish ; and satisfied that 


he had rank enough, he would have been very glad to see his 








daughter at the head of such an establishment as Mr. Grimes could 
give her, even though her rooms would be occasionally lumbered 
with such an awkward piece of furniture as her husband. A week 
after Mr. Grimes’s first entation, he received his dismissal i 
Marv, and was desired to discontinue his visits This, howeve 
did not put an end to the intercourse of the gentlen \ 


ther increased than diminished 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
BY MRS. JAMESON 


ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 
or Pla 


Arounp this noble city stretched the Vewa, n of Granada, 


which resembled one vast and beautilul garden in tl ilg tsta 
of cultivation; there flourished the citron and the o ( ‘ 
pomegranate and the fig-tree ; there the olive poured fe its o 
and the vine tts purple jules On one side,a range of snowy 
mountains seemed to fence it from its hostile neighbours; on the 


other, the blue Mediterrane in W ished its shores, and p ’ 
its harbours the treasures of Africa and the Levar Nor were the 
inhabitants of this terrestrial Eden unmimdful or unwort ) s 
vlorious loveliness They believed themselves peculiarly 
by heaven in bemge placed i spot of earth so ¢ 
thev fancied the celestial Paradise must be sus ded 
over it, and could alone exceed it in dé its The 
di in it some roma c and tender, ( © pass Fi 
| mistress thev clung to their he ‘ 
t lect t vy poured t t iM ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
they celebrated its charms, and lamented s des 
sweet and mourniul ballads which are s extant, a winch « 
yet draw tears from their Christian conque s 
Long before the last invasion of Ferdinand and Isabella, t 
Moor sh power had becn on the decline Lhey had once possessed 


of the peninsula, fi 


nearly the whole om the Strait of Gibraltar to 
the Pyrenees ; but had, 





by devrees, been driven south 
Christian powers, until they were crreumscribed withm the bou 


daries of Granada Even this thev had held for some time as 


vutary to their enemies, paying annu illy two thousand prstoles of 


gold and sixteen hundred Christian captives or Moorish slaves to 
the sovereigns of Castile 


During the weak government of Henry the fourth, and the civ 





wars which had distracted the kingdom of Castile and Arra 


this tribute had fallen mto disuse It had not been paid for several 


vears ; and while the Christian monarchs were weakened by in 


ternal and mutual warfare, the Moors had been increasing 


and power, and had even extended their dominions t 





of several tracts and towns lying on their fr Their k 
Muley Aben Hassan, was a tyrant in his famil at this time 
distracted by domestic feuds; but he was a man of strone mind 


had 


valour, and still retained in o 


with talents both for war and government; he been distin- 


guished in his youth for personal 


ige the fiery spirit and haughty bearimg of his earlier years. S 
of the two nations when the war beg 


Isabella 


solemn embassy to the Moorish king, requiring the payment of th 


n few words, was the state 


Ihe first ste p taken by Ferdmand and was, to send 








long arrears of tribute due to the monarchs of Castile Aben Has 
san received the ambassador m the st rof the Alha " 
and to the haughty 1 quisition he replied as ha itily—** Te your 
sovereigns that the kings of Granada who were used to pay 

nh money to the Castilian crown dead. Our mint at es 
coms nothing but les of cimeters and heads of lances | 








ambassador, Don Juan de Vera, probably longed to hurl back this 
proud defiance in the teeth of the infidels ; but it was then no time 
to answer it in the same spirit. ‘The contest with Portugal was 





still pending ; the cl 
1481 that Ferdimand and Isabella, 


treaty with the king of Portugal, were enabled to turn their wi 


ums of Isabella to her throne still undecided 


t was hot till having signed a 


attention to the long-meditated, long-deferred war with Granada 
The 


preperations making against him, was 


intentions, and of the vast 


to strike ti 


Moorish king, aware of their 
1¢ first 


resolved 


He attacked Zahara, a celebrated {i 


summit of a mountain, and deemed so impre 


rtress, perched or 


DbOW 


7 },! frsyy ‘ . 
nadie from its s i- 


tion, as well as the strength of its defences, that a won 


in of sever 


called a Zaharefia. In 





and maccessible chastity was proverbuially 








the dead of the night, Zahara was surprised by the Mi ors, the gar- 
rison massacred, and the rest of the inhabitants driven into captivity 
and sold as slaves Although this mroad l only anticipated the 
intentions of Ferdinand and Isabella, and had given them a fair 
pretext lor carrving the war into Ciranada, thev atlected the stror r 


est indignation, and at their command all 


flew to arms 


Among the nobles who first lifted their banners in this war, and 


became celebrated for their exploits, four were esp 





vfterward 
distinguished : Don Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, marquis of Cadiz ; 


Don Alonzo de Aguilar (the ¢ lder 





brother of Gonsalvo de Cordo- 
duke of Medina Sidonia. All 


i these were im fact feudal sovereigns ; they were often engaged in 


va;) the count de Cabra; and the 


} petty wars with each other; and there was not one of them who 
could not bring a small army of his own retainers into the field 


} 


1 ng even populous cities and strong fortresses ; his near ne 7 




















bourhood to the Moors, and frequent and mutual inroads, had kept 
p a constant feeling of hostilitv and hatred between them This 
nobleman was the first to avenge the capture of Zahara; and his 
neasures We taken with equal celerity and secresy He Sse! 
ed his trends and f vers, made a descent on the territorie< 
e enemy, 1 took by storm the strong town of A] sith 
1 \ es M: orishica tal 
W t ews « ‘ re of Alhama was br toG 
( hiiled t cit h const i i e old 
the ' = ds ‘ ‘ shes on their heads the w 
the ! ad 1 i it weeping and wail “ ‘ 
‘ ‘ U i 3 v ed the way ) ‘ rese 
‘ ‘ ad ’ = ‘ ! ‘ 
t rs of war t Vv al ea ‘ \ 
cursed be the day or es ed, “when the fame of « 
a ¥ thee rl M ‘ \ r 
\ t t we ! rT ¢ ‘ t ol = 
I y d upor e heads of vy pos e« 
_ . t es Z 
Aben Hass VE vV these ft iment hs Sst 
( . i | 1 flew t etof A m 
vested it « three thous rs nd fiftv thous 
Alhama would assuredly have been retake vy this overw 
ree, but for the courage and mag I of a won 
When news was bro it to the mare ness of ( 
valiant husband was thus hard beset w the fortress of A 
so that he must needs vield or peris ess succour s 
1 m, and that speed shes t ec vt t 
Medina Sidor the most ‘ »f , 
‘ n, as a chris N i t eu tot ‘ 
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undertaken from such motives, and at his own care d cos 

moreover, everv hour of delay was of the utmost consequence 

threatened the safety of the best ced; mstead, there f re, 

tending to the commands of the king, or await ng his arriv lt 
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ind his brave and 1erous deliverer met 


walls of Alhama; the duke of Medina Sidonia refused for | se 


and his followers any share m the rich nls of the city ; and fror 


si 


that time forth, these noble cavaliers, laving aside their hereditary 


animosity, became firm and faithful friends 


Ihese were the feats which distinguished the opening of 


war; thev have been extracted at length, as illustrat 


some 


spirit and manners of the and the character of this memor 





contest ; the other events of the war, except as far 





personally concerned, must be passed over more rapidly. She 
followed the king from Medina del Campo, and arrived at Cordova 
just as the council was deliberating what was to be done w 
fortress of Alhama Manv were of opinion that it was be r 
demolish it at once than to maintain it with so much danger 
cost in the midst of the enemy's “ What exe 
Isabella, indignant that so much blood and valour should 

en ex ded m vain, “ what, then, shall we destroy the first 
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spirited advice was applauded by all: the city 


trongly garrisoned, and maintained in despite of the Moors 


st 


From this time we find Isabella present at every 


campaign, animating her husband and his generals by her courage 
ij undaunted perseverance ; providing for the support of the ar- 


ane 






































mies by her forethought and economy ; comforting them uncer 
their reverses by her sweet aud graciou ies, and pious co 
fdence in heaven; and by her active and her benevolent 
sympathy, extended to friend and foe, softening, as lar as possible, 
the horrours and miseries of war Isabella was the first who 
stituted regular military surgeons to attend the movements of the 
armn\ be at hand on the field of battle Lhese surgeons were 
sid out of her own revenues ; and she also provided six s ) 
tents furnished with beds and allt us re site, lor the sick and 
wounded, which were calied the ** Que sii 8] | 
Thus, tot co ss te he é woman, directed by energy 
and judgement, the civilized world was trst indebted for an expe- 
dient Which has sine saved so many cs d done so much t 
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A lie 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


THE STUDENT AND THE MASTER, 
A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


Ar this period of the consulate, a certain Abbé Bossu (I believe 
that was his name) examined the young men who were to be ad- 
mitted as students in the Polytechnic school. Though not the only 
examiner, his veto was all-powerful 

One day, when the first consul was about to start on a hunting 
excursion, the aide-de-camp on duty, as he crossed the court at 
Malmaison, perceived a handsome, gentlemanly young man, lean- 
ing against one of the sertry-boxes at the gate, and looking anxi- 
ously at the chateau. The aide-de-camp, M. de Lacuée, approached 
him, and politely asked if he wanted any one. ‘The young man, 
without looking at the person who addressed him, replied-— 

* Ah! sir, I have a wish, which every one I have consulted tells 
me it is impossible to gratify; and yet I shall die if it be not ac- 
complished. 1 want to speak to the first consul I tried to obtain ad- 
mittance into the court, but was repulsed at the gate. I was asked 
if I had an appointment. An appointment! I, an appointment!” 

And without casting even a passing glance at M. de Lacuée, the 
young man again fixed his earnest gaze upon the chateau. Every 
person acquainted with M. de Lacuée must know that he delights in 
an adventure ; and this youth, with his animated countenance, and 
voice trembling with emotion, inspired him at once with interest. 
Again approaching him— 

“Well, sir,” said he, ‘and what do you want with the first con- 
sul! I can convey to him your request, if it be reasonable. I am 
the aide-de-camp on duty.” 

ai You, oir!” 
which he squeezed with transport—* are you the first consul’s aide- 


cried the young man, seizing M. de Lacuée’s hand, 


de-camp’ Oh! if you knew the service you could render me! 
Pray, sir, take me to him.” 

* What do you want of him’ 

“IT must speak to him!" and he added, in a lower tone of voice, 
‘it is a secret.” 

Lacuée contemplated the youthful petitioner who stood before 
him with a look of intense eagerness, squeezing the hand he held, 
as if it were in a vice—his bosom palpitating, and bis respiration 
oppressed ; but his look was pure—it evince da mind of the noblest 
stamp 

“This youth is not dangerous,” thought Lacuée: and, taking 
his arm, he led him into the interiour court. As they passed the 
gate, Duroc, accompanied by Junot, arrived from Paris, whither 
they had gone im the morning. Both were on horseback. They 
stopped and alighted to speak to Lacuee, who related what had 
just passed between him and the young stranger 


* What !” 


this young man without even knowing his name '” 


said Junot and Duroc, * are you going to introduce 


Lacuec con- 
fessed he had not asked it. Junot then approached the youth, and 
observed, that although the first consul was not difficult of access, 
vet it was necessary he should know why an interview with him 
was required, and, moreover, the name of the party who made such 
a reque st 
The young man blushed 

True, general,” said he, bowing respectfully, but with the 
ease of a gentleman, and stating his name. (‘The Duchess D’Abran- 
tes is not certain as to the name, which she believes to be Eugene 
de Kervalegue.] ‘* My father resides in the country. I have re- 
ceived from him an education adapted to the end which both he 
and I had in view, namely, my admission to the Polytechnic school 
Judge then, general, of his disappointment and of mine, when, on 
appearing before the Abbé Bossu, whose duty it 1s to decide whether 
or not | am qualified, this gentleman refused to examine me, be- 
cause I had been taught by my father on/y. What matters that, (said 
I,) provided I possess the requisite knowledge! But he was inflexi- 
ble, and nothing could induce him to ask me a single question.” 

* But,” said Duroe, in his usual mild and polite manner, ** what 
can the first consul do m such a case! If that be the rule, it must 
be observed by every candidate ; and what can you therefore re- 
quire of him?” 

“That he examine me himsel!,” replied the young man, with 
the most expressive naivefé. “1 am sure that if he questions me, 
he will deem me worthy of becoming one of those youths, of whom 
he would make officers capable of executing his great conceptions.’ 

The three 
thought with Lacuée, that the presence of this young man would 


friends smiled at each other Duroe and Junot 
be pleasing to the First Consul ; and Duroe went to him and stated 
the circumstance. Napoleon, with that luminous and sweet smile 
so peculiar to him when he was pleased, said— 

What could have 
And he 


resumed the First Consul, 


**So he wants me to examine him, does he ' 
suggested such an idea to him? It is a strange one !” 


** How old is he?” 


rubbed his chin 
after walking about some time in gractous silence 

*T do not know, general; but he appears about seventeen or 
eighteeu "* 

** Let him come in.’ 

Duroc introduced the youth, the expression of whose countenance 


The fulness of his joy was vividly and beautifully 
portrayed in it. His look darted upon the First Consul—his whole 
existence seemed to hang upon the first word Napoleon should 


was admirable 


utter. I have often observed, but cannot repeat too often, how 
inconceivably different the countenance of the emperour was from 
itself, when he had determined upon pleasing. Its beautifully mild |, 


expression, at such a time, had an ineffable charm. 


Well, my young man!” said he, advancing with a gracious || The Greek lady by whom I was accompanied was not, to my great |) 


smile towards the young enthusiast ; “‘ you wish to be examined 
by me?” 

The poor lad was so overcome with joy that he could not answer. 
Napoleon liked neither insolent assurance, nor pusillanimous timi- 
dity ; but he perceived that the youth before him was silent, only 
because the spirit spoke too loud within him. 

“Take time to recover yourself, my child: you are not calm 
enough to answer me at this momert. I will attend for awhile to 
some other business, and then we will return to yours.” 
said the First Consul to Junot, 
“Tf I had a thousand like 
And 
he turned his head to look at the young man, who, absorbed in 


a 


** Dost thou see that young man 
taking him into the recess of a window. 
him, the conquest of the world would be but a promenade !”" 


meditation, was probably preparing his answers to the questions 


which he supposed would be asked him. In about half an hour 
Napoleon began the examination, with the result of which he was 
completely satisfied. 


** And you had no other master than your father! 


” 


asked the 
First Consul, in astonishment 

‘*No, general; but he was a good master, because he was 
bringing up a citizen to be one day useful to his country, and 
who might pursue the high destinies which you hold out to it.” 

Junot told me that they were all surprised at the almost pro- 
phetic tone with which the last words were uttered. The First 
Consul in particular seemed much struck by them 

‘**T will give you a line, my dear child, which shall open for you 
the gate of the sanctuary,” said he, making Junot a sign to write 
But suddenly altering his mind, he said— 

“ But no, I will write myself.” 

“And, taking a pen, he wrote a few words, which he delivered 
to the young man, who, on his arrival at Paris, ran to the Abbe 
Bossu 

** What do you want here ’”’ said the latter; “there is nothing 
But the youth held a talisman in his hand. 


for you He deliver- 
ed it to the ungracious priest, who read as follows : 


te M 


him, and consider him qualitied 


Bossu will admit M.———. I have myself examined 


Naro.ron.” 





LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


LIFE IN THE EAST. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 

As I was contemplating a second visit to the palace of the Reiss 
Effendi, an invitation reached me from the minister himself, who 
requested me to meet him at six o'clock the following morning in 
his harem, previously to his departure for the Sublime Porte. I 
started accordingly, accompanied by a young Greek lady who offi- 
ciated as my interpreter ; and at the hour appointed we landed on 
the marble terrace, and were instantly admitted. 

I have elsewhere remarked on the early habits of the Turkish la- 
dies, and on the present occasion they were already astir, and the 
slaves hurrying in every direction with sweetmeats and coffee 
Devlehit Hanoum was shut into her chamber at prayers, and the 
door was guarded by a little slave not more than six years of age ; 
one of seven children recently purchased from a slave-ship, so mea- 
gre and miserable, that the poor little mnocents had evidently been 
half-starved on their passage from Circassia. One of them had been 
stolen from the very bosom of its mother, and on its arrival in the 
harem was immediately provided with a nurse 

On the conclusion of her prayer, the beautiful Georgian entered 
the saloon in which we were awaiting her, and welcomed us most 
cordially. Early as it was, the minister was already, she told us, 
engaged with an ambassadorial Dragoman ; and meanwhile sweet- 
meats, water and coffee were offered to me, of all which I gladly 
partook, and afterwards strolled into the garden among the sweet- 
scented lemon-trees, to await my summons to the Pasha 

I had taken but two turns in the orangery, when the soft-eved 
Conjefém Hanoum advanced smilingly towards me ; and taking me 
led 
me up stairs to the apartment to which I have already alluded as 


by the hand (a great mark of distinction from « Turkish lady 


having been honoured by the temporary occupation of the Sultan 
When we reached the door, she released my hand, and fell back a 
few paces, in order that I should approach the minister alone 

As the room was very spacious, I had an excellent opportunity 
of obtaining a good view of his excellency, previously to our enter- 
ing into conversation ; and the first glimpse which I had of him pre- 
possessed me in his favour. He occupied the upper end of the sofa, 
and was almost buried amid piles of cushions, near an open window 
looking upon the garden of the harem, whose myriad blossoms filled 
the apartment with pertume 

Had I not known to the contrary, I never should have supposed 
him to have been more than sixty years of age; his eye is still so 
He wore the /éz rather flung back ; 
and his robe was of flesh-coloured silk, lined with ermine. 


bright, and his brow so smooth 


When I entered, he was busily engaged with his chibouk, which 
was of the most costly description, the large amber mouth-piece 
being of the faintest yellow, and divided at mid-depth by a band of 
to advance 


turquoise studded with brilliants. He suffered me 


nearly to the centre of the apartment before he looked up; but he 


did so at length with a smile of such kindness that I at once forgave | 


him for his etiquettical punctiliousness 
Devlehai Hanoum was standing about twenty paces from the sofa 
with her arms folded before her ; and the fair Circassian, having, in 


obedience to a signal from the minister, placed an arm-chair for me | 
! close to his own seat, immediately took up her position beside her. |, 


annoyance, included in the courtesy extended to me; and during 
the two hours that I spent with the Pasha, she consequently . 
mained standing, or leaning on the back of my seat. : 

After thanking me for the favour I had done him, and assuring 
me that he had long wished to make my acquaintance, he desired 
to know if I would smoke a chibouk ; and was much amused wh. nh 
I told him that if he desired 1 should return to my own country, to 
prove my gratitude to the Turks for all the kindness and courtesy 
which they had shown to me, he must exempt me from the peril of 
such an encounter with “the scented weed.” He accepted thy 
apology at once, assuring me that he was desirous only to give me 
pleasure ; although, as I was the first Frank lady to whom he had 
ever spoken, he might probably not succeed in proving his sincerity 
Sweetmeats were then handed to me by a slave, and subsequent], 
coffee by the fair hands of Conjefém Hanoum, but my poor young 
friend was still excluded from the courtesy. Water is never offered 
in the presence of a great personage. 

I had not been half an hour with the minister ere I was con. 
vinced that he was rather a good than a great man. There wv tae 
gentleness and benevolence about him that were delightful ; and ss 
he stroked down his white beard, and looked towards me with a 
smile of mingled amusement and curiosity, I thought that I had 
more ** 


never seen a green old age ;* but although he touched or 


a variety of subjects, and asked a variety of questions, they were oj 
the most commonplace description ; and he appeared infinitely more 
gratified by the admiration which I expressed of the magnificent 
marriage festivities of the princess, than by the compliments that | 
paid to the rapid progress of civilization and improvement among 
the people. The only subject in which he took a marked interest. 
was the degree of popularity enjoyed by the present Turkish am- 
He asked if I had known Nourri Effendi, and 
I answered affirmatively: upon which he immediately inquired i 
he were popular in London. 


bassador in London 


I replied candidly that since he did me the honour to ask my op- 
nion, I should say, judging from what had fallen under my own ob- 
servation, decidedly not. That I believed Nourri Effendi to be g 
very good man, but that he was extremely ill-calculated to make 
his way in England, or to give so favourable an impression of 
nation which he represented, as, since I had resided among thy 
Turkish people, I felt anxious should be produced on the minds 
my own countrymen. ‘That he could not speak any European lan- 
guage, had forbidding manners, and made no atte mpt to identif 
himself with the habits of the people among whom he resided 

He next mentioned Namik Pasha, and said laughingly : “I know 


that the ladies of England preferred him, and I have beard that thx 


was young, well-looking and gallant, and spoke French fluent 
Nourri Effendi will never make his way among vou as his prede- 
cessor did ; but he ts, nevertheless, a good man; and perhaps they 
were not aware in England that he was secretary to the Ports 

I observed that Namik Pasha lent himself willingly to Europ 
customs, and made himself acceptable to every society into w 
he entered ; and that, in so far, he was conse quently infinitely bet 
ter fitted than his successor for the post of ambassador to a fore 
court. The minister looked steadily at me for a moment, and ther 


said plavfully : ** You are half adiplomatist yourself. I had heard 
as much before—this 1s the first time in my life that I ever con- 
versed with a Frank female ; and since we have fallen upon t! 
subject, I should like to ask you one more question before we abat 
don it. You have now been many months in the country; ar 
were vou at liberty to select the next Turkish ambassador to Eng 
land, tell me frankly whom should you choose ?” 

I could not forbear smiling in my turn ; but I replied without he 
sitation: * Reschid Bey—the present minister at Paris. I+ is suc 
individuals as Reschid Bey who prove to Europe what the Turks 
already are, and what they are capable of becoming—men of fi 
mind and gentlemanlike manners, as well as of sound judgment a 
high character. Had the Sublime Porte sent Reschid Bev to Lon- 
don, a year or two ago, the English would have had a more exalted 
opinion of its diplomacy than they now have.” 

Little did I imagine, when I thus undisguisedly gave my opin 
of the Turkish minister to Youssouf Pasha, that the firman we 
be so soon despatched which contained his transfer to the court 
England ; and I was not a little amused when I was told some ti 
afterwards that the Reiss Effendi, in giving the information of Res- 
chid Bey's arrival in London to a friend of mine, added with a quiet 
* You may as well tell your Frank friend that the new I/chais 


She will perhaps be glad to hear that he ss 


smile : 


in England before her 
the individual whom she would have herself selected.” 


An apology for having received me tn his morning dress, rath 


iv. 





than keep me waiting, led us to the subject of costume gene 
for I could not offer a better reply to his politeness than by express- 
ing my admiration of that which he wore, and declaring how muc 
He ay i 


ed gratified by the assurance, and took this opportunity of desiring 


I considered it preferable to the European frock-coat 


Conjefém Hanoum to bring out his decorations, in order that I mig 
judge of the taste and magniticence of the Sultan ; and truly I never 
beheld anything more costly 

The first, which had been delivered to him with bis diploma ‘ 


Veézir, was an elaborately mounted medal of gold, inscribed wit 


the cipher of the Sultan, and the rank of the wearer, splendx 


framed with brilliants 


more ; it was enclosed in a wrapper of white satin, fastened with a 


But the diploma itself interested me muc 


cord and tassels of gold, and occupied an immense sheet of stout 
paper ; the name of Allah stood at the head of the page, and imme- 
diately beneath it, but in much larger characters, figured the cipher 
of the Sultan; these were written in gold, as were also the name o! 
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the Vézer himself which occurred in the body of the document, and 
the word Stamboul at the foot of the page on the left hand. The 
remainder of the contents were simply traced in ink, but the cha- 
racters were beautifully formed ; and at the back of the sheet were 
the signatures of Nourri Effendi who had drawn up the document, 
as a voucher for its accuracy, and that of the Pasha himself, as an 
acknowledgment of the duties to which it pledged him 

Having replaced the diploma, the minister next put into my 
hands a miniature portrait of the Sultan, surrounded by a wreath, 
of which the flowers were diamonds, and the leaves wrought in ena- 
mel; enclosed within a second frame-work of the same precious 
gems formed into emblematical devices, and dazzlingly brilliant 
This magnificent decoration was appended to a chain of fine gold, 
and secured by a diamond clasp. 

When I had sufficiently admired it, the gallant old man begged 
me to wear it for an instant in order that it might acquire an addi- 
tional value in his eyes; and the gentle Conjefém Hanoum flung it 
over my head, and entangled the chain in my ringlets, to the great 
delight of the Vézir, who watched the progress of its release with 
genuine enjoyment, and told me that he had never before seen his 
decoration to so much advantage 

The only drawback to these costly ornaments exist in the fact 
that thev are insecure possessions ; as, in case of death, or dismis- 
sion from office, they are returned to the Sultan. It was conse- 
yently with more pride that the minister exhibited to me a smaller 
and perhaps more elegant order, bestowe d upon him by his sovereign 
ys an acknowledgment of his faithful services to the Porte ; accom- 
panied by an intimation that on his decease it was to be transferred 
to his eldest son, in order that it might serve to record the regard 
and gratitude of his master for the exemplary manner in which he 
had ever done his duty to his country 

| was not a little amused at the epicurean manner in which the 
Véezir smoked. Every ten minutes his chibouk was changed by one 
wr other of his wives, by which means he merely imbibed the aroma 
of the tobacco, while he had an opportunity of displaying the variety 
and costliness of his pipes, without being guilty of any apparent 
ystentation ; but, handsome as several of them were, that of which 
he was making use when I entered was infinitely the most beautiful 

When I rose to take my leave, my courteous entertainer begged 
that I would remain as long as | found ary amusement in the palace, 
assuring me that every effort should be made to render my visit 
agreeable ; and that the Salemliek should be as free for me as the 
harem, if I desired to see it Of course I acce pted the otler 4 and, 
on leaving the Pasha, I found Emin Bey and a negro waiting to con- 
duct my friend and myself through the mysterious passages which 
In the Salemliek 


It was a handsome house, 


connect the two portions of the establishment 
tself there was nothing remarkable 
atest charm to me ex- 


well fitted up, and exquisitely clean ; the gre 


sted in its open windows, which, after the closely latticed and 





st fling apartments of the women, were truly a nor was 


the feeling of enjovment lessened by the sight of a crowd of birds, 
wide casements, with the e glit- 


suns! 





that, entering through the 
tering on their wings, and the song of liberty gushing from their 
throats, sailed to and fro the vast apartments, as though they could 
te their magnificent comfort 


ntains of white 





» garden was a little paradise, with its fi 





s avenues of orange-trees, its beds of roses, and verbena, 
And be- 


young Bey had so 


and geraniums, formed into a thousand fanciful devices ! 
fore | could make up my mind to leave it, the 
loaded me with the fairest flowers he could select, that I breathed 


nothing but perfume 





We were greatly amused, on passing one of the marb] 


which are flung over the street to connect the grounds, at the 


r 


of worthy Musselmauns who chanced to 





ushment of a party 
unwonted sounds of 


with which they greeted 


ok up as we were crossing, attracts d by the 
** Mashallahs ' 
ur apparition ' asked one 
ey there’” ‘She with the fair hair is a Frank as well as a 


“T would 


male voices ; and the 


* Who can they be ** And how came 


(Giiaour,”’ was the reply of a second swear it on the 


The Infidels are making wav among us indeed 


Pr yphet’s be ard 
when their women are thus at liberty to show their unveiled faces 
nthe Salemliek of one of our great pashas—but it is no affair of 
mine—Mashallah—lI trust m God !" 

The kiosk of the Reiss Effendi was by far the most beautiful that 
l had vet seen A painted dome, ré pres¢ nting the shores of the 
channe 1, occupic d the centre of the roof; and beneath it a graceful 


g waters, which fell back into a ca- 





(d'eau threw up its spark! 
acious basin. The walls were washed by the Bosphorus on the 


and covered with parasites on the other; and it was 





iloored with marble of the most dazzling whiteness. Here were 
collected the vounger sons of the minister, and three or four other 


cluldren, amusing themselves by running barefooted round the ba- 





suffering the glittering dew of the fountain to fall upon 





min its descent ; while each was laughing out in his young 
ovousness as he marked the dripping condition of his companions, 
and forgot that he was himself in the same predicament. 

in our return to the harem we found the breakfast served ; and 


sat down, attended by Con 





ém Hanoum and ten female slaves, to 


partake of the repast, of which the dishes had been sent from the 


table of the minister, who was also about to make his morning meal 
Confectionary, pillauf, and sweetmeats, 


d 


licious fruits; and when these had been removed, and I had emp- 





tied a goblet of sherbet the colour of amber, we joined the party in | 


the great saloon 
And a numerous party it was! About a dozen Hanoums, all 


splendidly dressed, and with their turbans sparkling with diamonds, 


were squatted in a group upon the sofa ; and in an instant I took my | 


were succeeded by some | 


| hearts of their beloved ones. 


place in the very midst of them, with my feet doubled under me, to 


watch the departure of the Pasha, whose barge, manned by ten | 


rowers, and covered with Persian carpets, was waiting to convey 
him to the Sublime Porte. 

Away he went at last in fine style, attended by his secretary, 
his chiboukyhe, three officers of his household, and two soldiers ; 
and as soon as he was fairly out of sight, the curiosity of all the 
party centred upon me. They ran their hands along the satin of 
my pelisse, asked me if the brooch that contined my collar was gold, 
whether I made my own gloves, and if I would teach them to curl 
their hair. Having satisfied them in all these points, I looked round 
the circle in my turn, and made an acquaintance with the young 


bright-eyed Nésibé Hanoum, the sister-in-law of the minister, 


her lovely infant 
As the supreme high breeding of the harem is no longer its per 


an 


petual idleness, several of the ladies were engaged in needle work, 
principally in embroidering handkerchiefs, and knitung a coarse 
kind of lace for trimming the bosoms of their chemusettes ; and 
when each had settled herself to her employment, Conjefem Ha 
noum proposed giving me a lesson in the art of arranging a vash- 
mac, an achievement sufliciently difficult 

A slave was accordingly de spatched into he r chamber m search 
of the long scarf of muslin necessary to the operation; and in five 
minutes I had undergone so perfect a metamorphose that I could 
scarcely recognise myself when I glanced mto the mirror. The de- 
light of the whole party was unbounded ; and nothing would satisfy 
them but my adding a feridjhe to my veil, and presenting myself 
to the Buyuk Hanoum. The volummous cloak of dark cloth was 
accordingly thrown over me, and with considerable difficulty | was 
taught to manage it with some degree of grace; after which the 
laughing girl dragged me towards the apartment of the venerable 
lady ; and entering before me, announced that a mussafir, or guest, 
desired te be admitted 

On the invitation of its occupant, I advanced, making the temina 
with all the ceremony necessary to continue the deceit; 


hand of the 


and it was 


not until I had kissed the Buyuk Hanoum, and stood 
" 


uy right before her, that she detected the masquerade; but when 


j 

i 
she did so, I was overwhelmed with exclamations and entreaties— 
I was beautiful—resistless—I should turn the head of every 


Why did I to England, 


true 


believer in Stamboul desire to return 
onstantinople who would not con- 
Would I become a Turk? 


mport 


when there was not a Pasha in ( 
1 


and 


sider me * the light of the harem.” 
a thousand other ejaculations of lke 
When the sensation had partially subsided, I returned to the sa 


loon ; and as the yashmac had previously been arranged in the mar 


ner in which it is worn by the ladies of the Serai, I took a second 
lesson, to ¢ nable me to put it on m the more general fashion; and 
I then amused myself for five minutes im watching the manewuvres 


of aslave who was p irchasing some watermelons from a fruit-caique 


Nothing could be more ridiculous: the great gate of the harem 


} 


was ajar, and one of the caiquejhes stood on the terrace, and took 


advanced towarcds the 


open space on the marbie floor 


} 


the fruit from his companion ; after which he 


entrance, and rolled it through the 


beyond: the slave running after each as it appeared, and grasp 
ing it with both hands, as she held it to her ear, to ascertain if it 


} 


would give out the splashing sound without which 


it ws of no value 


—laving aside those that she approved, and rolling back the others 


with a velocity that gave her the of being engaved at a 


al ju arance 


game of bowls with the Greeks on the terrace ; talking, moreover, 


all the time with an earnestness worthy of the occasion 
I loitered away another hour with mv amiable hostess, and ther 
looking at my watch, I urged a previous engagement, in order to 


d the remainder 


vuk Hanoum 


and her numerous guests, and promus¢ d to pay her another visit 


overcome their kindly entreaties that I would spe 
of the dav with them; and having bid adieu to the B 
tal 


ritted the hosp able 


before I left Constantinople, I once more « 


halls of the Reiss Effendi; carrving away with me the liveliest 


feeling of gratitude for all the attentions which I had experiences 


from every member of his family 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION 


DREAM AND REALITY. 


ON A LADY WHO DIED OF GRIEF AT THE Loss OF HER HUSBAND 


Translated for the New York Muorror 
Seer hides from view the first world with tts darkness and 
sorrows, and shows us a second, and in it the forms we have lore 





and lost, and scenes which are too lofty for earth 


isiands of the 


I dreamed that I was in this second world, in the 


blest ; the stars came nearer, the blue sky rested on the flowers 


the air was music, and Peace and Transport, which are separate 


And the dead, on whom the clou 


among us, lived there together 





tirmament, an 
lo, the Earth arose in her orbit and moved towards me, and spring 


1! As the 


had covered her with buds and 
the island of the blest, a loving voice said, ** Look upon vour old 
- ' 


of life had fallen, lay im rest, like soft stars in the 


Earth drew near 


lossoms 


/ 


dwelling-place, ye departed, and behold the loved ones whom you 


have left, but not forgotten.”” For in the spring-time the earth 
draws nearer to the world of eternity, and to the happy spirits that 
inhabit it, whose mortal covering rests in the grave—and therefore 
do we poor mortals feel in spring such deep longings and fore- 
bodings, and so many memories of the loved and lost 

When the voice was heard, the spirits moved to the banks of the 
heavenly island, and looked upon the pale, dim world, to see the 
And a noble spirit sought to find his 


wife and children, who stood in the midst of the flowers of spring, 


Oh ! the 


full of tears, the husband saw his wife fu 


but for whom no spring bloomed father saw his children 
lot sorrow—he saw that 
pale widow, whose beating heart is now at rest, and whose wee p 
ing eves are now closed in the cold 


rave—and when he saw the 


companion of his youth, and how the thorns of life were ente ring 


deep into her spirit, and how she lost hope but not resignation, and 


how her failing eve looked for no h ippiness except her children’s, 


and how thev could only share, but not quiet their mother's sleep 
, ’ 


less nights, the loving father sunk on his knees, and wept and 





prayed, ** Eternal, let her di Soothe the pain of her bleeding 
heart, and give me my belove gain—oh let her die '” And as 
he prayed, her sorrows and her life ceased together, and she re 


turned to his arms, to rest there for ever and ever 


Why then do you weep, ve tender and loving children, that 
your parents, after equal sufferings, now partake of equal joys? Or 
that an eternal summer may follow the short winter of life? Do 
vou not recognize the hand that takes away our life, only to take 
aWay its trials and its woes ; or do you shudder at the house, nar 


row indeed, but gay and flowery, which is your destined abode’ 
Not fler the fi " , 

yot so, suller the flowers of the spring to deck her cold teatures, 
and wipe the tears from your own, and say for your si pport and 


comfort: * We loved her well, and no on nded her but 


He who now heals her wom 





A CONTEMPORARY OF MILTON, 


Anorew Marve , the contemporary and friend of Milton, held a 


i 


situation near the person of Cromwe tduru the protectorate, and 


Milton was Latin secretary His well-known worth and 
talents procured | 


while 


i of the borough of Hull after 


m the repres¢ 


the restoratio His uncompromis integrity remained unshaken 
while the admmustrat vas as corrupt as the court was profligate 
Persuaded that he would be theirs for properly asking, they sent 
his old school-fellow, the Lord Treasurer Danby, to renew acquaint 

e with him m his garret At part the lord treasurer, out of 
pure affection, s 4 sh order upen the treasury for 
one thousand pounds, and then went to his chariot Marvel. look 
! tthe} or, « lor tre ‘ ‘My lord, I request an 
{ moment.” They went p agaim to the garret, a d Jack the 
servant boy was called Jack, what had | for dimmer vesterday* 
* Don't you remen sit You had the little shoulder of muttor 
that you ordered me to bring trom a woman in the market ‘Very 
right VM it have | rs ‘ to-day , * Don't you remember 
t you bade me lay by the te bone al?" "Tis so; very 
right—vou may retire My d,do vou hear that’ Andrew Mar 
vel’s dinner is provide there’s your piece of paper. 1 knew the 
sort of kindness you tend I live here to serve my constitu 
ents; the mimistry may seck men for their purpose ; 1 am not one 
In addition to his t ts a state in, Marvel was a man of great 
poetical genius It isto bo regretted that the few « s poems 
extant are so little known In the vario ‘ llections of the poets 
both here and in Engla arity ive been entirely overlooked 
The { wing we remember to have read in execiient selection 
many years ago, and any departure from the orginal must be ex 
cused, as we quote from memory All, except the echo of the last 
st za, has escaped our re« wct 


Why should m i r mind 
Burn in tim wit 80 | la breat 
When all his | y Views can find 
In this w i yields to death 
The fair, the ood, t ive, The wie 
The rich and poor ‘ cata sinal 
Are each but worms, a \ 
l strew h et i 
Power may se many earthly Is 
W here or bribery’s euilt evails 
But death w even, honest odd 


(}} power, and their own weak s ele 
But death shall f ! ked-for wave 
To quell the farce of price 


E’en bva 1 ss wy stre 
| lime’s 1 dad eternity 

Coes but a v length 
Yea, wh i nt ortured nm 
Ina the pou { rri¢ { 

lis by t skv | ‘ 
Outmeasured its he 

Just so man’s boasted strength and powe 
Shall ta tu re the i test siroke, 


Laid lower than the meanest fh 


Whose pride o’ertops the oak ; 


ir’s alarms, 





Dispeopled worlds with 


Shall be himself destroved at last 


Ly poor des; 
ster of death, 


There's nought can stay his honest will , 


dest tyrant’s heath, 





He stops the pro 
And lays the loftiest still 

Each human scheme for power all stops 
With grandeur’s false and mock display, 

As eve's shades from high mountain tops 


Fade with the rest away 
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Well-educated girls have a wide range of topics, which afford 
plenty of agreeable and useful discussion, between them and their 





SELECTIONS FROM POPULAR WORK 


gentlemen friends ; and it is much better to talk with them, and 
ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


BY MKS. FARKAR 


with your female friends, of things and of people ; of books, pictures, 








and the beauties and wonders of nature, than of Miss A "s spoiled 





complexion, or Mr B ‘s broken engagement, or the quarrel be- 


Wuar a pity it is, that the thousandth chance of a gentleman's | tween C—— and D——. If you are familiar with the works of 


, and spend much time in reading them, or if you love 





becoming your lover, should deprive you of the pleasure of a free, great mind 


unembarrassed, intellectual intercourse with all the single men of nature and scientific researches, you need not be told to avoid gos- 


your acquaintance ' Yet such is too commonly the case with young If not possessed of much mental 


sip, you will have no relish for it 


ladies, who have read a great many novels and romances, and cultivation, you may yet find topics enough without talking of peo- 


whose heads are always running on love and lovers ple ; and it is so difficult to do that, without sinning against truth 


Some one has said, that “matrimony is with women the great! |. ohority. that it is best to avoid it whenever you can 


business of life, whereas with men it is only an incident ;” an im- 


portant one, to be sure, but only one among many, to which their 


IMUSICAL. 


attention is directed, and often kept entirely out of view during 


several years of their early life Now, this difference gives the ¢ TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


other sex a great advantage over you; and the best way to equalize Sirn—The other day, as I was amusing myself poring over a file of 
x . , } t . ’ : ’ 
your lot, and become as wise as they are, is to think as little about English journals, [suddenly stumbled ona letter alleged to have been 


it as they do written by the celebrated Wittiam Copper, the perusal of which 
, 


1 dwells upon lovers and matrimony, the more |. q , 


The less your mu forded me as much pleasure as surprise. Between you and me, 





agreeable and proit ible will be your intercourse with ge ntlemen I suspect, however, that the letter referred to ts of doubtful ori 


tellec } P — a . : 
If you regard men as intellectual beings, who have access to cer ind that it might claim for its author a name which would attach 


tain sources of knowledge of which you are deprived, and seek to 
j 
. 


benefit you can from their peculiar attaiments and 


creater weight and authority to it among musicians than that even 


7 a } | 
derive all! the of William Cobbett Whether or not, it is terse—it Is amusing; 


1 — shou! th x ; s 
experience ; if you talk to them, as one rational being sho ild with || 5.4. what is more, it is peculiarly applicable to the state of things 


| } inc (dee } £ ee 
another, and never remind them that you are candidates for matr- |) iy this country. Ihave therefore cut it out, and now send it to you, 
hoping you will allot it a place in the Mirror u 
mirers and lovers When aa 


mony, you will enjoy far more than you can by regarding them un- 


der that one aspect of possible future ad 


that is the ruling and absorbing thought, you have not the proper TO THE STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


use of your faculties ; your manners are constrained and awkward ; My youne rrrenps—1. All you who would rival Mozart must 


easily embarrassed, and made t what is ill-judged, ' You must srupy like him; and then you will 


’ 


you are tread in his steps 


= ipable of valuin r what he reasured, and ol rejecting 


But yor 


composers, sit you down to your desks, 


silly, and out of place; and you defeat your own views, by ap- || be, at leas 


pearing toa great disadvantage what he avoided vho desire to rival the more fashiona 


} : 
However secret you may be in these speculations, if you are con- || ble moder and trust to 


attaching undue importance to the Providence, and to the taste of an enlightened public ! 





tinually thinking of them, and 


acquaintance of gentlemen, it will most certainly show its¢ If in your 2.—Mind, though !—make yourselves good singing-masters' and 
manners and conversation, and will betray a weakness that is held || then, let your genius be poor as a cheese-paring, you will still have 
in especi il contempt by the stronger scx |} a cuance of success : for ‘hen, you can write cadenzas, skvrocket- 


roulades, and flourishes of all sorts and sizes ; and you know that it 


Since the customs of society have awarded to man the privilege 


first alvance towards matrimony, it Is the safest and || is throuvh these tl 





, how-a-day, siigers are called to heaven 





of making th 


matter entirely in his hands cods: AND AS THEY MOUNT THEY 


great end of ex rHEM 


happiest way for woman to leave th DRAW THEIR AUTHOR UP WITH 
I !'—Make yourself also acquainted vy 


Never forget that 


= 


She should be so educated as to consider, that the h 


istence, prepar ition for eternity, may be ¢ ' ally attained in married the capabilities of all instruments ; more partic ilarly the brazen and 


or single life ; and that no union but the most perfect one is at all || bullyboing instruments, in order that when your muse grows dul! 


desirable Matrimony should be considered as an incident tn lite, ind likely to wearv vour audience, vou may know how to excite its 


which, if it come at all, must come without any contrivance of uttention by a bump, or a bray, or a lap of thunder! These things, 


yours, and therefore you may safely put aside all thoughts of it, till 


brouvht im apropos, have the greatest effect in modern operas 


some one forees the subject upon your notice, by professions of a 





particular mtere st in you Pf ty, compose an opera —and if 


Lively, ingenuous, conve rsable and charming little girls, often you wish to be successful, attend to the rules that I am 














spoile ¢ into dull, bashful, silent voune ladies, and all because ther lav down 

heads are full of nonsense about beaux and lovers. They have a 4.—Begin vour overture, if you like it, with an adavio: and let 
thousand thoughts and feelings which they wor ld be ashamed to that commence solemnly and proceed mvyster ously, so that ev V- 
contess, though not ashamed to entertain ; and their preoccupation || body shall be on the stretch to know what vou would be at But 
with a subject which thev had better let entirely alone, prevents || do not satisfy anvbody's curiosity Curiosity is always impertinent. 
their beme the arreeable rationa inions of the gentlemer and deserves to be rebuked! Therefore st »» short, and fire 

of their acquaintance, which they were designed to be alarm on the big drum—bang Let vour audience listen a seco 

(iirls vet into all sorts of ser pes, by tl undue reoecupation in expectation of what's to come next, and while they are wonder- 
mind ; they misconstrue the comin tatte n » marks of par rabout it, start off with a qu 
ticular regard, and thus nourish a faney for a person who has never 5 Now before I tell you w ick mov 
once thought of them, but as an agreeable acquaintance. They ( ment oucht to be, I must say a word or two of the capacity and dis 
the enjoyment of a party, if certain beaux are not there, whom they |) position of those you will be destined to hear, and what is more. t 
expected to meet; they become jealous of their be st friends, of the jud eit . 
beaux are there, and do not talk to them as muchas they wish; every 6 \ great lord, in the last century, said that he alwavs, at his 
trifle is magnified into something of importance, a fruitful source || own table, introduced dirty conversation, Lrceause erert 
of misery, and things of real mmportance are neglected for chimeras s iit. ** But he was wrong, sir.” said Dr. Johnson to Boswe 
And all this gratuitous pains-taking defeats its own ends ! ‘he || **he was wrong; because people always feel flattered by be con 
labour is all in vain; such girls are not the most popular, and those, || versed with on subjects which are above their knowledg 
who seem never to have thought about matrimony at all, are so t 7 Like the two men who ! ed about the camelion, the 
and preferred before them lord and the doctor were both in the: ' 

We have been shown, in the most striking manner, by M 8. .'] fact is, that pe ‘ vavs well pleased to bet ‘ 
Edgeworth, how ** maneuvreing” to get husbands defeats its ow to on a subject which they / lerstand; and they are 
aims in the old country ; and its want of success here is even more || « y well pleased to be talked to on a subject with w ' : 
complete. Where there is a fair chance of every w ) | to be familiar, b fw they are at the same time 
married, who wishes it, the more things are left to their natur tterly yrant 
course, the better. Where girls are brought upto be 1« 9 —'Talk to a s! naker of his trade, and vou will find him lister 
ters and sisters, to consider the development ott ow ‘< to vou with good ) { swer y est swith reas ess 
tual and moral natures as the great tn ‘ ! » VIEW d ( ralk also to \ erofy ve 4 
matrimony as a good, only when it comes unsonught, a ‘ entler like feeling, and he will listen to vou with tnex s 
by such a fitness of things inward and o urd, as ‘ t Ch ¢ i cy ! 
one of the ippointments of God, they will fully enjov t \ s 10 Fly an a level with a man's e icity, and von are his cood 
of single life, free from all anxiety about being est shed, and w friend { compamon. Soar | wove nd too mid to ¢ 
generally be the first sought in marriage by the wise and good of || fess his ngnerance, he will often give proof of eulogizing y 
the other sex; whereas those who are broneht up to think t talents! But have a care how y flv a dit way above a man's 
great business of life is to get married, and who spend their liv comprehension, so as to ve 1a mistv idea of vour mear 
in plans and maneuvres to bring it about, are the very ones who || for then he w ) vou down You mav talk fus 
remain single, or, what is worse, make unhappy matches tian to a fool wi re ; but never talk common sense to him 

How strange a thing it is, in the constitution of Enyelish and 11.—You all know that the first time Handel's Messiah was 
American society, that the subject, of all others the most impor- | heard in London it was hissed' Haydn's Creation, when first pro- 


tant, and the most delicate, should be that on which evervbody is || duced, was not exactly hissed, but it was blown upon! And why? 


most given to joke and banter their friends. Much misehef has || There was common sense and straightforward judgment in those 


been done by this coarse interference of the world in what ought to |) compositions, and they were performed to men who pretended to 





be the most private and sacred of our earthly concerns; and every |) decide on a text which they understood at best verv imperfectly, 


refined, delicate, and high-minded girl should set her face against || and as to the construction of which, they were in rank and stark |! 


it, and, by scrupulously refraining from such jokes herself, give no || ignorance! ‘These are the barren spectators of Hamlet. Thev 


{ 
| can listen to a jig, ora dirty tale, with pleasure ; because they may 


one a right to indulge in them at her expense 


be on a level withtheir comprehension. They can also listen to an 
opera in Italian, of which they do not understand a word !—ay, and 
applaud it too!—for although it be perfectly out of the reach of 
their comprehension, there is nevertheless grace in being thought 
capable of understanding it !—But raise Shakspeare from the grave 
and let him write a new play '—performed to such an audience, it 
would be dismissed just like the works of the great masters whom 


I have before named. And the reason of this would be, that it 


would contain, on the one hand, common sense exalted by poetry 
and placed a little above the comprehension of the multitude, and 
hand, those parts of it which they would } 


I € able to 


on the other 


comprehend, and which, were it not rendered piquant by smut 
would be so true to nature, that 1t would seem as if anyhody could 
lave written them; and so the audience would be disposed to say, 


like Partridge when he saw Garrick perform the part of a barber— 





‘Why I see nothing extraordinary in that! I could have ck t 
as well myself!” 
12.—This is a true description of the sort of people of which 


nine-tenths of an audience is composed 4 and it Is this sort of 


people that you must please, if you wish to drink wine and eat de 





cacies, when you come out in the world 
13. —.*¢ How the de use do you manage to live SO 8§| le Y d lly 


said one day an emiment physician to a well-known German quack- 


‘** Your house and all within it is bevond 


salver of the last century 


anything that I can pretend to "—* Vy, doctor,” replied the artist, 


**nineteen men out of twenty in dis vorid be dam fools. De nineteer 


come to me for advice, and de von reasgnable man go to you 


14.—Now if, when you come before the public, you can or 





teen fools, you need not care 


nage to bag the applause of the nine 
a fig about the hiss of the one reasonable man 
15.—I have more to say on this subject—but enough for the pre- 
sent! ‘Think well on what I have already said, and believe me to 
be your true friend W. COBBETT 
Kensington, 7th June, 1533. 


THE PIANO. 


m for the pianoforts 
and ballads” by Thomas Moore, 
the words of which, our readers will remember,were recently civer 


the Mirror iirs, by Bellini, Bar- 


Atwitt has just published a beautiful 


It consists of the ** six new songs 


Ihese are arranged to favourite 


nett, Balfe, Thalberg, and the poet himself: are neat!v enerav 
and attractively put up in coloured covers, Orr imented with appro- 
riate emblematical devices The collection forms a choice 


ion to the musical store of the amateur, 
T 


last strains from 


to whom we recomme 





ese must prove aliost, if not, indeed, quite, t 





“The harp that once through Tara's halis 


e soul of music she 


a harp that will never be allowe d, howeve B 
* To hang aS mute Tara's walls 
As if that soul were fled ;” 


hile the pure melodies which Nature 





fi iswering echoes in the man he the muse of M 
can never dt The * Tourname W altze * by Fleche, are s 
ed and characteristic of the scene they were i led to illustrate 
Dha musing young artist, Mr. F. Brown, jun., has caught the 
same s it fancy sk¢ Nhich f Ss the embe snu 
Z la Lockhart’s « ebrated M liad s adr 
vy Mrs. Arkwi t, and 1 so upon Atwill’s w 
ced « ter Phe os sS iss v Wils 
VevVe hn the new oy s t ct sent s s 
veck by the same publisher. It is set to the original F 
vilh as ed trans i I s By the ‘ 
“ 1 me t ie ¢ ‘ ‘ s r oper s 


apted i san ’ vush Ww = I sh stage 
Ss avo, a s the anus t S POssess \W 
ss of having enough o Pos of Longeme 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


LAFONTAINE, A PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG 











Boston: Weeks, Jordat Co. M40 
We ri id to sec s vi rt sake ¢ 
Ie em ent ot cla s s ow Ss ot 
ms have been already cer the M Vhe 
vp s Le s only a sr t of the 
ithe first OK ol ( I 1 s A tht s ts ( 
se and somethir tM ine Ph s s e of verv Vv s 
ees of merit, ¢ s Martial sa sown ¢ ms 
“SS a, 8s ' tn ’ 
\ ‘ seems to v ters rsed n very system ( 
lhus first fable, the * Grass the Ant,” is ver 
slated ; the se d, the * ve e Fox,” very clever!y 
The ¢ i Ss we ive 1 eed a first. the fre 
sore than t wool reat detect, for who « 
to t ef i ss rr ’ tv. w t marrir t cd sec 
lv, that mm I ra ¢, our transiat = etimes desce s 
t cv, and in striving after a ne t oral rhvine, '$ 
v of a line that ** grates harsh t 1 1 a musical 
ol phrases which are far from being easv or idiomatic mt 
spite of these blemishes, the book has much to recommend 


’ ! } <7 ee } * 
is plainly a labour of love, and writte v one who has endeavour 


> unbue himself with the verv spirit of his exquisite ongmal 
not without success. While some of the translations are awkwar 


others are very happy; and the specimen promises much for the 


entire work. If time, space, and circumstance would allow us 
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we should have much to say for that Lafontaine, but we have no 


a long dissertation on our readers ; else might we 





jeisure to inflict 






































consider at some lengt! singularities which made up th 

eccentric character of that *‘ inspired idiot ;”’ his goodness of heart, 
which was so mixed uy th selfishness; his genuine morality, 
which contrasted as str vw ooseness of his life and wr 

enue and the W iw was ! eC Ww“ ss « ild- vt 
tings, 

mnorance of the we l It is a mistake to suy st iat s rn 
mao stvic Was giit of f i nereiy I e « t rv t was 
close observation of the ‘ that ‘ 1 that 
fam irily W i rhaoits na st vt crave that Case a! 
vrace of style, which ve ¢ ‘ ve all othe to the 
name, bestowed on him by his Iriends, of Le l t a pre 

s ) ypervation we e, that ce, Ww ¢ was to 
wi } ty t s, he ¢ yt tne nur 1 ] s. da 

st was caug the is. W sked t 1 i n 
his answer was, ** 1 have st bee to 1 ants tuner 1 walked 
with t process itot yury rou d ‘ waited on the 
family home At 1 st < have been told of his profounc 

ran of the « . s of | His features were 

vv. } s eye, ex sd safishs, so t 
every bouy, except the took hum tor a bor 

Ss WwW KI \ e was o! co s ( sought alter 

reuse in inv tion to ¢ er but those Ww » hoped 

ut him talk, were doomed to dis mer e used to eat 
yoracious!y d in perfect s ce Ss es the st « stess, 
ermined to 1out, 1 ask him to t em one of his 

‘ stories, to Ww it we nswe ‘Oh ame 
Ir y never can rem s s | e;b eis my 
f M.G s, Who al st : ! ( will te 
you 1 Hl VO Vis \ i fact, J t e never ¢ ed o 

tt * this M. Gaches w m, who told story Verv 
yell, and was always re to act as hist ce Phe ve 
afew, we ! » we sharpsig ct to see ' 
was hidd unde s ymisiIng tei One tk , 
and B ) z ‘ unSUSpEer i 
ra him wine M leaned = the tab] d 
them 1 . y ‘ he is ely t suUrviv 
myer t l i we mav ¢ ts \ 
et nost ‘ He was pre ce ed « 

: on t ] ers of the ¢ ( Ww Ss \ stine’s 
uit often mentioned lL, ne turned suddenly ! 
and asked Doctor, do you think St. A sting more v 

1 Rabe = The th vddressed, survey care 
fully from top t ve, answered, * M. de la I ne ve t 
ive was the sv ol ¢ t. Ww v« fSt_A 
rus ( On wl wait t s re 
he took a Bible he found on the ta ened on the t 

Baruc the crypha, a d soot sorbed t \\ 

s friend ¢ he cried, ** Why, this B Is writer 
pray wi s het 1 for a ek te ! s ‘ ever ! 
I usking, ** Have you read Bar he is a verv fine w 
H ved SC} ite from his wife f sore i ore swe ve 

elieve, because rad tten where s ved, t fro \ 
1 r version, H ( Is to i was W r ne 
her so, and he determined to pay her a visit d i fer vs he 
foond himself at Chateau Thier ‘ re s ved () 
at her house, he found she had é » “Oh, ve we 
said he ell her M. de la Fo e called lj j » he 
was on his way back to Paris W he he was asked w 
I seen his wilt Why, no, not exactly e re ed, “she was 
at church wher I « led, so ve know I « lr set ] 
v name Phat is pretty well, but the f \ s 

sible, stronger vet As he was tak leave } end, M 
Dupin, a young gentlh im was Us ed Chis isa é 
meeting,”” said M Dupin here is V sor The two a 

men bowed, and the father walke 1 « vn st s * Why, don't 
you know vourown son?” asked the ast iM_D \ 

ves, I believe I've seen him somewhere ef '’ With all s 
forgetf ss, he remembered his friends w de. He \ 
the ly po t who 1 cour et ao ste t t scraced 
minister, Fi et. who had been his t 7 ne, ee 
trut too, W s t He } ed ¢ ) ‘ the hoxes 
whe his opera of Astrea. a verv | oe } the by. was per 
formed Some | es Ww ! t of n, W v¢ vé } 

s exclaim every el * Poor stutl wre ed tras 
Reallv, sir, arked « f es, at las P 
not so very bad, it was w ‘ by I f talents Mo 





Laf taine, With ali S simpli was j 
learnmg. He « d neve ster Gree t loved to re 
P ‘: d Plut r trans ns. d w f ‘ s 
and | alian literature Indole or rat r ai 
rorld, was his beset gs He was a sensualist, t . t " 
nature for his le if wed he s sw ret 
He loved sle« s wi s our ow | ndid, a lux ‘ 
fulness, if he ¢ ad once bt SC was car e of \ very 
g dvic ind his opinion was lv v even by his more 
sagacious and worldly friends. But we find we are running on mt 


ediousness, after promising brevity, and m true reviewer fashion, 
] rai leitior nm ¢) 


are making the translation an excuse for a long disquisition on the 


is and his 
} 





text. We must leave ce bon Lafontaine, with his 


best wishes |! 


th 


innocence, and bid farewell to his translator, with our 


for his future success 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. and we have not bee le by st ¢ ent research to trace 
; S anv farther progress. It is weve the pumkins of the 
In reply to the inguiry of Museus, we venture to say that Miss Shirre : : ' 
Poole, Mrs. Martyn, Wilson, Manvers, Martyn and wt t sco a e start 
June next, for thewr fatherland. They w bear with them the ming | j \\ . ran say. a week or tw 
and good wishes of many admirers, and of she lovers - 
: ‘ > s < s : ‘ s next New-York 
note 1 onal engagements they see forts Reet on oe 
spects the fi 2 y, there ' ; 1 , te g exert t OX 1\ s clusters So 
free that her vowe ts » fo wn r the now wh ‘ s t erfere with ene 
, t the inspire / ‘ f t , ‘4 ncye ve re \ ‘ sack the 
t Ld t fu ‘ t ‘ bed 
K-or \\ a) ‘ 
7 of her own ple nt th ’ P * e 
usive he echo that will remain tn the meme thos so Aave Acre been KC morrow, 
ton the i of Aer enchantment ‘ \ vel stands ’ 
Te P med that the ¢ ment with Fenay I neon - 
‘ ri ‘ . excite as is 
of t ‘ } s.% f unce r s - 
Vu : 2 ’ ‘ ' \ ol ex 
wn r . . 
uf et us we ne , Miss SA ‘ Wr. ! ‘ ‘ 
n 4 toy t net t i ‘ \V woh 
\ , 
i gh t iM 1 " t U ve " ' ve t ‘ ‘ ' 
egs us **not to ¢ we them ® \ 
aone 5) etcn the eand Time i} . . » s s ‘ er 1 i¢ 
It t ag ft i ow e ‘ ‘ the 
the sr and ay fron ' nirew P = , , le , 
ment ve ver t t« 4 t J 
S ‘ “ P | ‘ \ the 
‘ ‘ i t 
Ty y . r kK » > > 
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i f I | 
Post-OF M cs’ B ‘ Wf 
riis much st L hie ( ant 

\ j i 
whic . \\ \ \t \ t i 
the rtolw t \ ve “ 
wie t tives ol s ‘ t l \ ‘ \ 
vater. It is a mat , ent . 
c ravers \ at exces \ ] ‘ 
Ost ¢ Spit sol nis M A Ss : ‘ i ‘ Kt ) 
the Last Arre \\ was t Ne \ M \ ox ‘ 
which excited ¢ more l ’ ‘ I ‘ ved 
oni . It , ne ere ‘ ‘ i \ d Phy 
' ur 4 
‘ l \ Orr \ ( i \ ve \ P 
1 cet i\ ‘ \\ \ I 
\ s ‘ \ | \\ F - 
si ve Mr. ¢ ke . lf 

i } ress of ’ cents was 
s £ ro! rege 8 é s lloweve at 
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live-s y cs © a : There 
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‘ vines Me A . 2 
‘ ‘ ad cs ‘ y ove 

Ss und to grow e last sev ; i! ‘ 
W he e 4 k-necks ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ é 
! st tec mbied, arn vere ! \ ( t ‘ v . 
ver wit it il ] ‘ I st W s eure ‘ Ml 
‘ s of which we ' viedge « s s ‘ ‘ 

Tt she his r ences seve v $ ‘ ii 
eheve we can tind a or ve koe 
vend any successiul comy v it, i e pulnkins em 
ri n enera ’ en t ‘ \ slit take r re 
r {cars every nu t six « Lhe} \ \ ‘ ‘ : 
>be mentioned ! shed on the kK ¢ e ( on | 
s ew here outt V id ( vi ‘ j 3 
—nearly a century a \ vy over the enet 
the Gret night the s . , , ’ | { . 
‘ ere to t t m ' , 

\ « the rive ct ver tw ‘ ‘ M Monk © ner 
ywott Ce ¢ s s s ‘ r { 

river ss it so . f ‘ t 
thad mace ciret Suthe was ain ready I I “ 

crossing belore the ferry-ma s Hay i ugh 
— st the meeting se in West W ‘ ' : first 
1 man a two de tv s vor ! r I I 
from the K Ol tive arb \ ti r¢ rsers . " ‘ 
to this w-water ‘ ( ( s s m C | { 

I the i ( r s iw ‘ . 
it. ‘There, however, was where thev i emselves mistaker | ! ‘ 
The pumkin vine was twonlr tes aleat 1 i .andt | row ati 
against the magistrate's front door so as comyietely to preve \ s ‘ ‘ 
ngress or egress, long efore Mr. De ty Clapp, who had ow ay \ . 


ridden his companions, ¢ 


History he 





lor a warrant 
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A BALLAD—SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS—THE SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS BY 








DIAN MAID. 
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SECOND VERSE 


Fairest flow’r ‘neath castern skies, 
Stored in > peaceful mind 

More of weaith for me there lies 
Than in the gems of Ind. 

Never from thy trusting heart, 
Ne’er from thy smiling brow, 

May the hopes, the peace depart 
Which beam upon them now. 


'd THIRD VERSE. 


Hours and days will wing their flight. 
Still me’er a day shall fade 
But I'll share some new delight 
With thee, my Indian maid. 
In the passing Lour of gloom 
Rest thou thy cares on me; 
To restore thy pleasure’s bloom 
Will my best guerdon be. 








SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 
New York Mirror. 


Translated for the 


Bereavement.—Alas! when we are growing to be old, if we 
chance to meet a loving heart, the first thought that rises is, that 
either 


refuse to be comforted 


that one, or else our own, will soon cease to beat—and we 


The reflection, how many drawn swords 
hang by a hair over everything we hold dear, should teach us a 
deeper, sadder and holier affection; yet we, who must soon be 
parted, love more warmly than the dwellers in eternity 
Marriack.—Queen Christina of Sweden, on the day she resign- 
ed the crown, put on her most royal robes, with crown and sceptre, 
sword and globe. Ladies do the same, when they deck themselves 
in their best attire, and all their pride of charms, on the day they 
lay down the sceptre, and tired of reigning over all hearts, content 
themselves with one 
Severity anp MiLDNEss.—The sterner a man is towards others, 
the less so is he towards himself ; and the boasters of their manhood, 
who will not be moved by the sorrows of others, are the first to yield 
to their own, and tender woman endures more than hardy man 
Jean Paut or mimsetr.—lIf vou could only know what a whirl- 
ing there is in mind, and how often and how swiftlv—it is not only 
worlds, but whole systems of universes that revolve within it in 
cloudy outline. I only wonder that I have kept my senses so far 
CompLiMeNT To 4 FRIEND.—Though you have neglected answer- | 
ing me, I shall continue to write you until you do, though I know 


my letters are valueless : as the Indians pelt the monkeys on cocoa- 
nut trees with stones till they throw the fruit to them in return 

To tue same.—Thy welcome letter was as the touch ofa friendly 
hand, seeking out and clasping mine own 

Nose sirtx.—Noble birth is like phosphorescent wood, which 
does not begin to shine till it is old and rotten, but shines the 
same as it grows older, without any new material, even if you break | 
it in pieces 

Poetry AND PHtLosoruy.—These are the two mountains or sa- | 
lient points of life, which rise above the dead level of our existence, | 
and adorn the plain below with brilliant sunshine, refreshing streams, 
or picturesque shadows 


Faue.—Posthumous fame, like echo, retains only the last words 
that a man utters 


Love.— Words of love are works of love 


’ 
On marriaGe.—Wonderful are a married woman's privileges ' 


Kant's wife could tell him promptly, ** That's not true!" Where 
is there a man that dared say that of him! 
Anoruer.—Married people's disputes remind me of a story told 
peo} I 
in Leibnitz’s Miscellanies. ‘There were two brothers: the elder, 
: the younger, 
They 


merits of their 


Joseph Keinold, lived in Flanders, and was a Catholic 


William Reinold, lived England, and was a Protestant 
carried on a long and warm controversy as to the 
respective faiths in letters, till they began to think it would be as 
William 


went over to Flanders, and the controversy was renewed verbally 


cheap to see each other, as to pay so much postage 
They fought so well, and the truth proved so powerful on both sides, 
that each of the brothers renounced his former religion, and adopt- 
ed his brother's; so that the Fleming wrote a treatise against Car- 
dinal Bellarmine, and the Englishman a Defence of the Catholic 
church, both of which are to be found in the Gottingen library It 
is pretty much so in family quarrels: if the husband adopts his 
wife's views, she takes up the opinions he has abandoned, and de- 
fends them strenuously 

Hvyrocrisy.—Some people get along by feigning a great dislike 
To hear them, you would suppose they 


were all making enormous sacrifices in consenting to pocket good 


to public employment 


fat salaries ; and when they are at the top of the ladder, they pull 
out their pockethandkerchiefs, and ery, with deep feeling, ** What 


a dog’s life! 


but I shall be rewarded in another world.’ 

FemaLe Moratity.—Most women are forced to graft their vir- 
tues (I mean, at least, such as are godlike rather than saintly, truth 
secresv,) on some beloved being, as husband or children, 


Take 


constancy, 


before they will bear fruit. away love, and it is like taking 


away the grass—there is no blossom ; and many a saint would have 


been a sinner if she had no husband or children 

Anoruer.—Men are generally improved by blame, and women 
by praise, because each produces a profounder impression on one, 
less than on the other 

SELFISHNESS OF THE OLD AND younc.—The child, in its innocent 
the old man, turned inward on him- 
self by what he has suffered, does the same. It is only in the warm 
and bright period of middle life that we live for others: like the 
sun, whose morning and evening rays pass over the objects which 


egotism, thinks only of itself ; 


are illuminated by its mid-day beams 


, ism, 


} monarch of the day, but rather adorn and enrich the evening 


SYMPATHY IN MONARCHS —Sympathy does not become a monare 
for he is the father of his country, and his subjects he fairly looks 
upon as his children. Now a father does not always sympathize 
with his children, for he often knows far better than thev do wha 
is best for them, and his settled purpose to promote their welfare 
enables him to carry out what he is persuaded is for their goo 
without regard to their approval or disapproval 

Booxs or prayer.—There are no books so hard to write, : 
The Almighty Ruler 


ped ten times more meanly than an earthly sovereign, and we « 


nds 
badly written, as books of prayer is wors! 
press our love for an earthly goddess in far better taste than we 
to the Deity 


it were, perhaps a morning prayer at evening, or a supplication whe 


An author sits down and writes pravers to orde 


he feels glad—but I must stop, for [ am getting angry. 
Lire.—The most learned doctors coniend that this life is 

attain to manhood until we 

In 


which is the first faculty of the mind that 


our infancy, and that we shall not 


off the swaddling clothes of the body. 
remarked that memory, 


proof of this, it may be 


eveloped in children, is also the one that is strongest in mai 
D: 


sensitive 


isc 
CAY OF BEAUTY.—Time ts not be auty *s worst enemy ; it is to 
The rosy hue of the 
but 


feelings and their free indulgence 


morning cannot stand before the tierce heat of the sun ; 


noon of life were as cool as its morning, it would be as fresh an 
blooming 

Prince anp PropLe.—Ruler and subject have the same orig 
From the same seed sprout the stalk and the root ; and though on 
tends upwards and the other downwards, both are nourished alike. 
and if severed, both die, but the stalk first 

VALUE oF Books.—What would become of this civilized, corr 
bold Goths an 


world of ours without books’ There are no more 





Vandals in the north, to purify us by a little, honest, simple barba 
and but for good books we should be utterly reprobate 


Morninc.—We do not pay regard enough to the morning, the 


after all, is but a closing flower, a drowsy forerunner of sleep 
Time Past AND PRESENT.—The pre sent is chained to the past 


as the living once were to the dead, but it will one day be set free. 
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